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BLM  Publishes  Annual   Report 

The  1967  edition  of  Public  Land  Statistics  is  now 
available.  The  paper-bound  volume,  published  annu- 
ally by  Interior's  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  con- 
tains 191  pages  of  statistical  information  on  most  phases 
of  public  land  management.  Tables,  charts,  and  maps 
provide  data  on  Federal  land  in  all  States,  with  particu- 
lar emphasis  on  the  more  than  450  million  acres  of 
public  land  managed  by  BLM. 

The  publication  is  for  sale  by  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington, 
D.C.  20402.  The  price  is  60  cents. 

Survey  Adjusts  Coastal  Jurisdiction 

A  survey  to  define  jurisdictional  boundaries  off  the 
California  coast  near  Santa  Barbara  has  determined 
that  a  small  but  potentially  valuable  submerged  tract 
belongs  to  the  Federal  Government  instead  of  the  State. 

The  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  which  administers 
leasing  of  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf,  announced  the 
outcome  of  the  survey  which  was  conducted  by  the 
Department  of  Commerce's  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey. 
Until  the  survey  was  made,  it  was  uncertain  whether 
the  37.5-acre  tract  belonged  to  the  State  or  Federal 
Government. 

The  survey  found  that  a  rock  located  about  one-third 
mile  off  Sand  Point  in  Santa  Barbara  County  remains 
under  0.6  of  a  foot  of  water  at  "mean  lower  low  water." 
Older  charts  prepared  for  navigational  purposes  had 
described  the  rock  as  "bare  at  '0'  tide."  Since  the  rock 
is  not  exposed,  it  fails  to  qualify  within  a  Supreme 
Court  definition  as  a  point  of  the  coastline. 

Recreation  Use  of  Public  Lands  Growing 


tha 


"Land  areas  administered  by  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  are  now  being  used  more  for  recreation 
than  for  any  other  purpose,"  BLM  Director  Boyd  L. 
smussen   reported   during  the   final   session   of  the 
tional  Convention  and  Conservation  Conference  of 


the  Izaak  Walton  League  of  America,  at  Denver,  Colo. 
He  was  one  if  five  national  conservation  leaders  partic- 
ipating in  a  panel  titled  "Recreation,  U.S.A." 

Director  Rasmussen  stressed  the  potential  of  the  pub- 
lic lands  for  even  greater  recreation  use.  His  presenta- 
tion, "This  Land  Is  Your  Land."  outlined  many  of  the 
challenges  in  balancing  increased  recreation  use  with 
sound  resource  management  on  the  one-fifth  of  the 
United  States  that  still  is  public  domain. 

New  Regulations  for  "Section  15"  Lands 

Some  16  million  acres  of  publicly  owned  grazing 
lands  in  Western  States  are  being  placed  under  new 
multiple  use  management  regulations  adopted  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interior.  The  new  regulations  apply 
to  the  so-called  section  15  lands  administered  by  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management.  These  are  public  lands 
which  are  not  included  in  the  grazing  districts  under  the 
Taylor  Grazing  Act  of  1934.  They  are  leased  to  8,100 
stockmen   under  section    15   of  the  Taylor  Act. 

The  new  regulations  were  published  as  proposed 
rulemaking  last  August.  Because  section  15  grazing 
lessees  are  not  represented  in  the  Department's  regu- 
lar advisory  board  system.  Secretary  Udall  appointed 
a  special  committee  to  evaluate  the  many  comments 
which  an  extensive  public  review  produced.  The  com- 
mittee met  in  Denver  in  mid-March. 

The  committee  suggested  clarification  on  eight  is- 
sues and  submitted  majority  and  minority  reports  on 
the  question  of  access  to  section  15  lands. 

In  speaking  of  the  rules.  Secretary  Udall  said,  "We 
have  settled  upon  a  compromise.  The  rules  as  adopted 
assure  that  the  public's  right  to  use  public  land  will 
be  a  factor  where  stockmen  compete  for  leases,  as 
recommended  by  the  minority  report.  However,  we 
fully  agree  with  the  majority  report  which  urges  us 
to  strengthen  the  new  regulations  by  seeking  easements 
across  private  lands  under  existing  laws.  In  seeking 
such  easements  we  will  assume  liabilities  and  respon- 
sibilities consistent  with  law." 
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Once-roaring  go/cf  camps 
become  recreation  favorites 


Zortman,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Little  Rockies 


AROUND  THE  TURN  of  the  century,  thousands  of 
L.  gold  seekers  followed  their  personal  rainbows  into 
a  northern  Montana  area  known  as  the  Little  Rockies. 
Mining  activity  in  this  isolated  little  mountain  range 
is  only  sporadic  today,  but  word  of  a  new  bonanza  has 
leaked  out  and  pleasure  seekers  are  now  streaming  in 
to  discover  a  rich  lode  of  outdoor  recreation. 

Most  of  northern  Montana,  including  the  Little  Rocky 
Mountains,  was  withdrawn  for  Indian  reservations  in 
1873.  In  1888,  part  of  the  Little  Rockies  was  redesig- 
nated as  the  Fort  Belknap  Indian  Reservation. 

Placer  mining  first  began  on  a  small  scale  in  the 
area  around  1890.  Three  years  later.  Pike  Landusky 
discovered  the  first  lode  in  the  Little  Rockies — the 
August  mine  which  had  to  be  worked  on  the  sly  be- 
cause it  was  within  the  Indian  reservation.  The  mining 
town  that  bears  Landusky 's  name  is  near  this  first  major 


Recreation 
Bonanza 
in  Montana's 
Little  Rockies 


strike.  In  1894,  other  lodes  were  discovered,  and  the 
Government  paid  the  Indians  $360,000  for  the  mineral 
lands  which  were  then  placed  under  Forest  Service 
administration. 

With  the  area  legally  open  to  prospecting,  mining 
activity  increased  sharply.  On  the  eastern  side  of  the 


range,  Pete  Zortman  discovered  gold  in  Alder  Gulc, 


Zortman's  camp  took  his  name  and  soon  grew  intcl 
full-fledged  western  mining  town. 

Other  strikes  quickly  followed,  and  such  mines  as 
the  Goldbug,  Pole  Gulch,  Independent,  Mint,  Alabama, 
Fergus,  Ella  C.,  and  Hawkeye  soon  were  producing  gold 
ore.  Most  of  the  ore  from  these  mines,  however,  was 
too  low  in  grade  to  make  the  long  shipment  to  the 
railroad  worthwhile.  But  the  picture  changed  in  the 
spring  of  1903  when  the  Zortman  cyanide  mill  was 
completed  in  Alder  Gulch.  Now  the  mines  could  ship 

This  old  cabin  in  Zortman  now  sports  electricity  and  television. 
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s  of  gold  instead  of  ore.  The  Zortman  mill  operated 
ut  4  years,  and  in  1905  the  Ruby  Gulch  mill,  at  one 
ime  the  second  largest  cyanide  mill  in  the  world,  began 
operations. 

$20  An  Ounce 


Gold  production  ran  high  for  several  years  after  the 
mills  were  completed:  the  Ruby  Gulch  mill  produced 
about  $600,000  worth  of  $20-an-ounce  gold  during  its 
first  2  years  of  operation.  Production  eventually 
dropped  but  continued  intermittently  until  World  War 
II  when  the  mines  were  closed.  Recently  there  have 
been  flurries  of  mining  activity,  apparently  created  by 
the  gold  crisis,  and  assessment  work  is  continuing  in 
some  areas. 

Like  most  Montana  mining  towns,  Zortman  and 
Landusky  have  a  lively  history.  One  oldtimer  said  the 
towns  had  saloons  every  40  feet!  The  infamous  "Wild 
Bunch"  frequented  these  roaring  gold  camps,  and  one 
of  the  gang,  the  notorious  "Kid"  Curry,  shot  and  killed 
Pike  Landusky  in  Jew  Jake's  saloon  in  1894.  Except 
for  the  television  antennas  and  overhead  power  lines, 
the  two  towns  today  resemble  sets  for  a  wild  West 
movie. 

Established  as  the  Little  Rockies  Forest  Reserve  in 
1907,  this  unique  area  was  part  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark 

tional  Forest  until  March  1,  1966,  when  jurisdiction 

s  transferred  to  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management. 
Local  residents,  about  75  in  Zortman  and  50  in  Lan- 
dusky, had  been  wanting  clear  title  to  the  land  they 
occupied,  but  Forest  Service  regulations  did  not  allow 
sales  or  transfers  of  land  to  individuals.  So  the  two 
Federal  agencies  worked  out  a  transfer  of  jurisdiction, 
and  BLM  surveyors  were  soon  platting  the  townsites 
into  blocks  and  lots. 

Townsite  regulations  allow  qualified   occupants   of 

The   Ruby  Creek  mill. 


Zortman  and  Landusky  to  file  preemption  claims  for 
the  lot  they  occupy  plus  one  additional  lot  upon  which 
they  have  constructed  substantial  improvements.  The 
wife  of  a  qualified  occupant  can  also  file  for  one  addi- 
tional lot  upon  which  the  couple  has  constructed  sub- 
stantial improvements.  Under  this  system,  the  lots  will 
be  sold  to  the  legally  qualified  claimants  at  a  minimum 
price  established  by  the  regulations. 

Recreation   Variety 

Remnants  of  the  mining  era  make  the  Little  Rockies 
a  fascinating  place  for  history  buffs  and  sightseers, 
while  antelope,  sharptailed  grouse,  and  sage  grouse  on 
the  surrounding  plains,  plus  deer  in  the  hills,  provide 
outstanding  sport  for  hunters.  This  small  range  has  the 
only  mountains  within  a  large  area,  and  ranchers  and 
townspeo|)le  from  the  surrounding  countryside  flock 
in  to  enjoy  the  scenery  and  the  coolness  of  the  pine- 
covered  uplands. 

Quickly  recognizing  the  popularity  of  the  Little 
Rockies,  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  established 
excellent  camping  and  picnicking  facilities  near  Zort- 
man and  Landusky.  The  Camp  Creek  Recreation  Site 
near  Zortman  has  nine  lent  and  trailer  sites  and  nine 
picnic  units.  Camp  Creek  has  an  excellent  well  and  a 
small,  cool  stream  skirting  the  site  may  offer  j^otential 
for  a  fishing  lake. 

On  the  west  side  of  the  range,  Montana  Gulch  Recrea- 
tion Site  near  Landusky  has  five  camping  and  five  pic- 
nic sites.  There  is  no  suitable  water  at  Montana  Gulch 
but  this  doesn't  discourage  its  use  by  campers  and 
picnickers.  Although  the  Camp  Creek  and  Montana 
Gulch  areas  were  not  completed  until  early  summer  this 
year,  they  were  full  to  overflowing  on  the  Fourth  of 
July.  Organizations  from  surrounding  towns  scheduled 
group  picnics  throughout  the  summer  months,  and 
hunters  used  the  camping  facilities  well  into  the  1968 
season. 

But  the  greatest  attractions  for  most  visitors  to  the 
Little  Rockies  seem  to  be  the  weathered  buildings  and 
open  pits  where  scores  of  hard-bitten  miners  labored 
over  picks,  shovels,  shakers,  and  vats  to  extract  that 
precious  yellow  metal.  These  were  men  who  took  their 
recreation  indoors  in  the  saloons  and  gambling  halls 
of  Zortman  and  Landusky — two  former  gold  camps 
that  are  now  being  rediscovered  by  increasing  numbers 
of  those  who  prefer  the  outdoor  way  of  life.  □ 

By  CHUCK  MOST 

Assistant  to  the  State  Director 
BLM  State  Office,  Billings,  Mont. 


Underground  Mysteries 

of  the 
Public  Lands 


THE  PUBLIC  DOMAIN  in  New  Mexico  is  becom- 
ing a  mecca  for  cave  explorers. 

There  are  more  than  800  known  and  explored  caves 
in  the  State  and  about  1,100  resident-cave  explorers. 
One  of  them.  Chuck  Carrara  of  Roswell,  has  explored 
and  mapped  more  than  500  New  Mexico  caves. 

This  abundance  of  caves  and  their  variety  as  to  type 
are  drawing  "spelunkers"  (Latin  spelunca,  "cave") 
from  all  parts  of  the  country.  The  fact  that  most  of  the 
caves  are  on  public  domain  and  thus  open  without 
charge  to  explorers  is  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  State's 
popularity  with  cavers. 

The  lure  of  caving  is  hard  to  describe.  Cavers  are 
almost  religious  about  their  mysterious  world  under- 
ground. "Leave  nothing  but  footprints;  take  nothing 
but  pictures"  is  their  motto,  and  most  of  them  live  up 
to  it. 

Cavers  find  danger  down  there,  and  beauty,  and 
wonder.  The  find  darkness  blacker  than  night,  and  si- 
lence louder  than  thunder. 

Caves  have  been  air  conditioned  since  time  began. 
Some  are   dry   and   dusty;    others  moist   and  muddy. 


Some  are  disappointingly  drab;  others  are  awesomely 
beautiful.  All  are  interesting. 

Velvet  and   Diamonds 

I  saw  a  room  in  a  cave  at  Fort  Stanton  that  seemed 
to  have  been  decorated  in  a  cinnamon-tinted  velvet  and 
frosted  with  millions  of  tiny  diamonds.  Water  drop- 
lets dangled  like  fairy  lanterns  at  the  tips  of  threadlike 
stalactites  hanging  from  the  roof  of  the  cave.  With  tiny 
splashes  unseen  and  unheard,  countless  such  droplets 
through  the  centuries  had  built  a  skyless  wonderland 
and  decorated  it  with  hues  unknown  to  sunlight. 

Cavers  revere  all  this.  They  grope  onward  in  the 
gloom  again  and  again  hoping  to  find  a  room  into  which 
no  light  has  shown,  and  no  eye  has  peered.  New  Mex- 
ico gives  them  that  chance. 

Cavers  are  divided  into  several  main  groups  in  New 
Mexico.   The   largest   group   numbers   about   800   oc 
casional  spelunkers  who  explore  sporadically,   som^ 
times  as  family  groups. 

Then  there  are  two  organized  groups.  The  Nation 
Speleological  Society  has  about  60  members  who  be- 
long to  various  "grottoes."  There  are  another  100  cav- 
ers informally  attached  to  NSS  grottoes. 

Another  organization,  the  Speleological  Society  of 
America,  has  about  90  members  caving  in  New  Mexico. 
There  also  are  15  nonaffiliated  by  very  active  cavers  in 
the  State. 
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Caving  in  New  Mexico 


Torgac  Cave,   N.  Mex. 


New  Mexico's  caves  offer  variety  unknown  in  most 
States.  Topping  the  list,  of  course,  are  the  famed  Carls- 
bad Caverns.  Other  outstanding  caves  on  public  land  in- 
clude four  caves  at  Fort  Stanton,  and  Dry  and  Torgac 
caves  in  southern  New  Mexico.  Last  year  350  cavers 
were  granted  permission  by  BLM  to  enter  the  main 
Fort  Stanton  cave.  Fifty  caves  around  the  State  are 
rated  by  spelunkers  to  be  interesting  enough  to  call  for 
repeated  visits. 

Cavers  are  young  for  the  most  part.  Students  of 
geology,  paleontology,  and  archeology  especially  seem 
drawn  to  the  hobby.  Professional  adults  working  in 
physical  sciences  at  White  Sands  and  Albuquerque  par- 
ticipate also. 

Safety  First 


Caving  equipment  can  be  limited  to  a  carbide  lamp 
and  an  emergency  flashlight.  Experienced  cavers  carry 
more  than  that,  however,  for  safety  is  their  first  con- 

eration. 
ther  equijjment  may  include  heavy  shoes,  durable 
Tit  old  clothing,  knee  and  elbow  pads,  hard  hats,  can- 
teens, ropes  and  mountain-climbing  equipment.  Some 
caves  have  cliff-like  drops  and  mountainous  piles  of 
rock.  Magnetic  compasses  and  first-aid  kits  are  useful. 
So  are  compact  foods  and  sleeping  bags  for  prolonged 
stays  underground. 

If  you  are  new  to  the  game,  you  too  should  make 


safety  your  first  consideration.  Start  off  by  accompany- 
ing an  experienced  caver.  Let  him  introduce  you  to  the 
hobby,  and  to  the  precautions  he  takes  to  insure  safe 
caving. 

Under  no  circumstances  should  you  ever  explore  a 
cave  alone,  and  always  let  someone  know  where  you 
are  going  and  about  when  you  expect  to  return.  Should 
all  your  lights  fail,  avoid  probable  injury  by  sitting 
down  and  waiting  for  rescue. 

Watch  out  for  snakes  around  cave  openings.  Do  not 
fear  them  deep  down.  Caves  are  not  snake  country. 
They're  too  dark  and  too  clammy  and  too  bare  of  snake 
food.  Even  bats  hang  around  close  to  cave  entrances. 
Finally,  always  obtain  permission  to  enter  given 
caves — from  BLM,  the  U.S.  Forest  Service,  or  the  owner 
if  on  private  land. 

Some  people  have  called  spelunking  "mountain 
climbing  underground."  That  is  a  pretty  good  com- 
parison. Mountain  climbers  strive  for  the  summit  "be- 
cause it's  there."  Cavers  go  below  because  of  "what 
might  be  there."  □ 


By  DOYLE  KLINE 

Assistant  to  the  State  Director 
BLM  State  Office,  Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex. 


The  Fairyland,  Torgac  Cave,  N.  Mex. 


PICK 
AND 
SPADE 
FISHING 


For  45  million  year  old  fish 


FOR  NEARLY  A  CENTURY  it  has  been  one  of  the 
hottest  fishing  spots  in  the  country,  yet  it  has  never 
been  touched  with  hook  or  line.  Instead,  its  fishermen 
use  picks,  spades,  and  various  scientific  instruments. 
The  fish  they  are  after  are  fossils,  and  the  fishing  spot 
is  Fossil  Butte  in  southwestern  Wyoming. 

Known  locations  of  fossil  fish  of  any  age  are  rela- 
tively rare,  but  at  Fossil  Butte  there  are  literally  thou- 
sands of  specimens.  They  are  estimated  to  be  as  much 
as  45  million  years  old  and  they  are  believed  to  be  the 
best  and  most  significant  fish  fossils  in  the  United 
States — possibly  the  world. 

Fossil  Butte  is  an  impressive  escarpment  that  rises 
sharply  some  1,000  feet  above  the  floor  of  Twin  Creek 
Valley  about  10  miles  west  of  Kemmerer,  Wyoming. 
The  butte  is  just  north  of  U.S.  Highway  SON  and  the 
Union  Pacific  Railroad  which  traverse  the  valley.  In- 
terstate 80  is  about  35  miles  to  the  south.  Much  of 
the  area  is  public  land  under  the  administration  of  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management. 
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Legislation  pending  before  Congress  may  make  Ft 
sil  Butte  a  national  monument  encompassing  ab 
8,500  acres  and  bring  it  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
National  Park  Service.  BLM  estimates  that  there  are 
about  100,000  acres  of  fossil  bearing  formations  on 
public  lands  in  southwestern  Wyoming,  but  Fossil 
Butte  unquestionably  contains  the  most  significant 
deposits.  Fossils  have  been  collected  at  the  site  for  al- 
most a  century,  and  specimens  from  Fossil  Butte  are 
exhibited  in  museums  throughout  the  world. 

About  50  million  years  ago  large  fresh-water  lakes 
covered  much  of  southwestern  Wyoming.  The  climate 
was  warm  and  temperate,  and  the  waters  of  the  lakes 
and  their  shores  teemed  with  life.  Conditions  were 
similar  to  those  of  the  gulf  coast  today. 

Origin   of  the   Fossils 

Over  a  period  of  millions  of  years  fish,  micro-orga- 
nisms, and  plants  died  and  settled  to  the  bottom  of  the 
lakes,  layer  upon  layer.  Eventually  the  land  was  heaved 
higher,  the  water  receded  and  the  mountains  and  desert 
were  born.  Erosion  began,  and  the  forces  of  nature  cut 
into  Fossil  Butte  until  millions  of  years  of  natural  his- 
tory were  exposed. 

The  National  Park  Service  says  that  fossils  of 
butte   represent   the   evolution   and   modernization 
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Upper  left,  "...  a  deep  bodied  fish 
with  curious  plates  .  .  ."  Upper 
right,  Fossil  perch.  Left,  Fossil  sting- 
ray. Photos  courtesy  The  Smithsonian 
Institution. 


Quarry  face  at  Fossil   Butte. 
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fresh-water  fishes  better  than  fossils  from  any  other 
known  site  in  America.  The  richest  fossil  fish  deposits 
are  found  in  limestone  layers  about  3  feet  thick  which 
lie  from  30  to  300  feet  below  the  varying  surfaces  of 
the  butte.  The  fossils  represent  several  varieties  of 
perch,  as  well  as  other  fresh-water  fishes,  and  several 
kinds  of  herring  whose  descendants  now  live  in  the 
sea.  A  deep-bodied  fish  with  many  curious  plates  20 
inches  long  is  common.  Fossils  of  other  fish  types,  such 
as  paddlefish,  garpike,  and  a  stingray,  are  also  present. 
The  administration  of  this  valuable  and  scientifically 
important  area  is  the  responsibility  of  BLM's  Rock 
Springs  District — 5.3  million  acres  of  desert,  moun- 
tains, and  plains  that  are  supervised  by  a  crew  of  only 
13  professional  resource  managers.  In  addition  to  look- 
ing out  for  the  fossil  fish  beds,  the  Rock  Springs  Dis- 
trict crew  administers  programs  involving  range  and 
watershed  management;  mining  and  mineral  leasing; 
wildlife  habitat  management;  land  classification;  recre- 
ation: construction  of  roads,  trails,  reservoirs,  and 
other  public  land  improvements;  and  forestry  and  fire 
protection.  These  are  big  jobs,  and  unfortunately  they 
don't  leave  much  time  for  enforcing  the  Antiquities  Act 
which  governs  the  collection  of  fossils. 

Protected   by   Law 

The  Antiquities  Act  is  quite  protective  in  nature.  It 
says,  in  effect,  that  objects  of  antiquity,  including  fos- 
sils, can  only  be  collected  by  professional  archeologists, 
historians,  or  scientists  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution, 
National  Park  Service,  and  the  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement, or  by  professional  personnel  of  scientific  insti- 
tutions holding  a  permit  for  such  work  issued  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Where  does  that  leave  the  casual  tourist,  rockhound, 
or  amateur  fossil  collector? 

"Out  in  the  cold,"  says  Jim  Franks,  BLM  Rock 
Springs  District  manager.  "The  Antiquities  Act  doesn't 
provide  for  amateur  collecting,  and  it's  our  job  to 
inform  the  public  of  that  fact  and  to  rej)ort  violations 
of  the  Act  to  the  appropriate  authorities." 

The  problem  is  that  some  people  have  been  collecting 
fossils  in  the  Fossil  Butte  area  for  decades,  disregarding 
or  unaware  of  the  provisions  of  the  Antiquities  Act. 

"This  area  has  even  been  promoted  as  a  'hot  spot'  for 
amateur  fossil  collectors  in  popular  outdoor  magazines 
and  in  the  newsletters  and  journals  of  amateur  rock- 
hound  and  archeological  clubs,"  said  Franks.  "As  a 
result,  a  lot  of  people  decide  to  visit  the  area  during 
their  vacations,  and  they  don't  realize  until  they  get 
here,  and  sometimes  not  even  then,  that  the  law  doesn't 
permit  them  lO  dig  for  fossils." 
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Commercial  collectors  also  have  been  getting  i 
the  act.  Some  types  of  fossils  found  at  Fossil  Butte 
adjacent  areas  currently  sell  for  $3  to  $6  an  inch.  TK 
kind  of  money  provides  plenty  of  incentive  for  com- 
mercial exploitation  of  the  fossil  beds  when  BLM  isn't 
looking. 
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What's   BLM  doing  about  all  this? 

"Not  nearly  as  much  as  we  would  like  to,"  said 
Franks.  "We  have  put  out  some  signs  to  let  people  know 
about  the  Antiquities  Act.  We  plan  to  put  up  more 
signs,  some  of  which  will  interpret  the  history  and  scien- 
tific value  of  the  area.  Also,  we  run  a  periodic  patrol 
through  the  more  popular  sites." 

Franks  said  it  would  help  greatly  if  professional  and 
amateur  gem  and  mineralogical  societies  and  arche- 
ological groups  would  make  a  more  concerted  effort 
to  inform  their  members  and  the  interested  public  of 
the  provisions  of  the  Antiquities  Act. 

For  Public   Benefit 

"After  all,  the  purpose  of  the  Antiquities  Act  is  to 
protect  irreplaceable  scientific  resources  for  public  ben- 
efit," said  Franks.  "I'm  confident  that  most  people 
would  not  deface  or  carry  off  objects  of  antiquity  if 
they  were  aware  of  their  scientific  importance  and  the 
provisions  of  the  Act." 

The  problem  of  protecting  publicly  owned  obj 
of  antiquity  is  not  limited  to  the  Rock  Springs  District" 
Other  BLM  districts  in  Wyoming  and  other  Western 
States  have  similar  responsibility.  Fossils,  artifacts, 
dwellings,  and  burial  grounds  of  early  man,  and  various 
historic  sites  are  found  on  public  lands  in  many  areas. 
They  are  highly  valuable  scientific  resources. 

BLM  welcomes  the  cooperation  of  other  Federal 
agencies  such  as  the  National  Park  Service,  and  of  State 
and  local  government  agencies  and  j)rivate  scientific 
organizations  in  locating  and  classifying  such  sites  and 
developing  plans  for  their  investigation  and  protection. 
After  they  have  been  properly  investigated  by  scientific 
personnel,  many  sites  can  be  developed  and  managed 
for  public  use  and  enjoyment.  This  is  the  plan  for 
Fossil  Butte. 

If  Fossil  Butte  becomes  a  national  monument,  the 
National  Park  Service  would  carry  out  interpretive 
programs  for  the  benefit  of  the  public.  Included  would 
be  a  visitor  center  and  various  indoor  and  outdoor  ex- 
hibits, naturalist  programs,  and  demonstrations  of  fos- 
sil excavation. 

Fossil  Butte  has  been  well  known  to  the  scientific 
community  throughout  the  world  for  nearly  a  century; 
perhaps  it  will  become  even  better  known  to  the  gene 
public  in  the  years  ahead.   Q] 
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Cleaning  up 
the  public  lands 

JOHNNY  HORIZON  has  been  a  hard-working, 
traveling  man  the  last  few  months  since  he 
launched  his  all-out  effort  to  clean  up  the  public  lands. 

Already  his  name  and  image  and  his  theme,  "This 
Land  is  Your  Land — Keep  It  Clean,"  are  becoming 
familiar  to  peo])le  across  the  country. 

Newspapers,  magazines,  business  and  public  service 
newsletters,  and  radio  and  television  stations  have 
enthusiastically  welcomed  Johnny  Horizon  and  his  anti- 
litter  campaign.  While  they've  described  him  in  dif- 
ferent ways — a  cartoon  character,  BLM's  Mister  Clean, 
a  symbol,  imaginary,  a  personification — they've  con- 
sistently urged  the  public  to  support  his  program. 

In  the  meantime,  he's  apparently  been  roaming  the 
land  and  making  friends  from  Georgia  to  Oregon  with 
some  stops  in  between.  In  Georgia,  his  first  public  ap- 
pearance was  at  the  annual  conference  of  the  Outdoor 
Writers  of  America  in  June  .   .  . 

In  Oregon,  the  Northwest  Industrial  Laundry  Co. 
of  Portland  had  his  picture  and  theme  painted  bigger 
than  life  on  the  rear  doors  of  a  semitrailer  .   .   . 

Also  on  the  west  coast,  the  Pacific  Power  and  Light 
Co.  bought  25,000  Johnny  Horizon  litter  bags  for  dis- 
tribution in  California,  Oregon,  and  Washington  .  .  . 

In  Wyoming,  the  Cheyenne  Garden  Club  adopted  his 
antilitter  theme  .  .  . 

And  in  Washington,  D.C.,  the  General  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs  is  sending  word  to  its  members  through- 
out the  country  to  support  Johnny  Horizon  as  a  part 
of  its  conservation  programs. 

Johnny  Horizon's  experiences  have  confirmed  his 
belief  in  the  American  people:  they  want  a  clean  out- 
doors, and  like  the  good  citizens  of  Las  Cruces  (see 
p.  20j   they  are  willing  to  work  for  it.   □ 
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New  Hope  for 
the  Mexican  Duck 
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Working  to  save 

an  endangered  species 


THERE'S  A  NEW  QUACK  coming  back  to  the 
Southwest  that  only  recently  seemed  doomed  to 
extinction. 

The  rare  Mexican  duck,  which  has  been  in  gradual 
decline  since  1940,  now  appears  to  be  headed  for  a 
comeback  in  Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  perhaps  in  even 
greater  numbers  than  during  prewar  peak  years.  Pres- 
ent estimates  indicate  that  no  more  than  150  are  left 
in  the  United  States. 

The  Mexican  duck.  Anas  diazi,  is  only  slightly  smaller 
than  its  close  kin,  the  mallard.  Both  male  and  female 
look  similar  to  the  hen  mallard  in  color — a  mottled- 
brown  appearance  and  iridescent  blue  wing  feathers 
bordered  front  and  back  by  white.  Their  most  dominant 
characteristic  in  flight  is  the  dark  tail,  while  at  closer 
range  the  unmarked  bill  on  the  drake  and  the  dark  ridge 
on  the  upper  part  of  the  hen's  bill  aid  identification. 

Although  never  common  on  Southwest  ponds,  rivers, 
and  sloughs,  the  Mexican  ducks  have  historically  used 
the  San  Simon  and  Rio  Grande  drainages  as  favored 
nesting  habitat.  In  Arizona,  they  definitely  are  known 
to  have  nested  along  both  the  San  Simon  River  and 
ponds  on  the  San  Bernadino  Ranch  east  of  Douglas. 

At  one  time  these  Latin  visitors  were  easily  seen, 
with  sightings  confirmed  as  far  north  as  the  San  Luis 
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Valley  in  Colorado.  The  Mexican  duck  is  most  common 
now  below  the  border  in  the  State  of  Chihuahua,  par- 
ticularly around  Babicora  where  over  a  thousand  re- 
cently were  sighted  and  counted  by  visiting  U.S 
biologists. 

Habitat  Loss 

The  decline  in  numbers  has  been  gradual  since  the 
1940's  and  parallels  the  shrinking  of  marshlands,  the 
draining  of  sloughs,  and  a  general  lowering  of  the 
water  table.  Dredging  and  channeling  rivers  also  has 
contributed  to  the  Mexican  duck's  downfall. 

Key  to  bringing  the  Mexican  duck  (also  called  New 
Mexican  duck,  New  Mexican  mallard,  or  Mexican 
black  duck)  back  is  the  restoration  of  water  habitat 
along  the  San  Simon  River  by  the  U.S.  Department  of 
the  Interior's  Bureau  of  Land  Management.  The  San 
Simon  heads  up  between  the  Chiricahua  and  Peloncillo 
Mountain  ranges  in  southeast  Arizona.  The  river  flows 
northeasterly  into  New  Mexico  and  back  again  to  Ari- 
zona where  it  eventually  merges  with  the  Gila  River 
near  Safford. 

The  San  Simon  valley  has  long  suffered  from  ero- 
sion due  to  overgrazing  and  other  abuses  dating  back 
to  jiioneer  days.  Gutted  by  floodwaters  from  an  over- 
grazed watershed,  the  valley  has  become  perhaps  the 
prime  example  of  alluvial  flood  damage  in  the  Nation. 

In  the  1930's  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  built 
a  dike  to  stem  the  rapidly  eroding  soil.  This  was  fol 
lowed  up  in  1951  by  another  dike  built  by  BLM.  Thj 
two  structures  helped  to  form  a  water  habitat  that  h 
the  few  remaining  Mexican  ducks  within  Arizona 
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ven  more  important  to  the  ducks  is  a  marshy  cien- 
( meadow)  that  lies  along  the  Arizona-New  Mexico 
border.  Most  of  this  cienega  is  public  land  managed 
by  BLM.  A  few  ranch  ponds  and  the  seasonally  swampy 
cienega  were  the  most  attractive  habitats  in  the  area, 
and  when  the  ducks  were  numerous  they  unquestion- 
ably took  advantage  of  these  watery  abodes. 

Save  the  Duck 

Now  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  in  Arizona 
and  New  Mexico  is  going  all  out  on  a  program  to  save 
the  endangered  duck,  with  top  priority  going  toward 
rebuilding  habitat  for  the  beleaguered  population.  The 
program  is  in  cooperation  with  the  Arizona  Game  and 
Fish  Department,  New  Mexico  Game  and  Fish  Depart- 
ment, and  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and 
Wildlife.  BLM's  role  is  managing  the  habitat,  with  wild- 
life management  left  to  the  States. 

So  far,  a  well  has  been  constructed  in  Arizona  above 
the  lower  dike  that  is  stabilizing  the  water  level  for 
the  ducks. 

BLM  started  pumping  water  into  the  lower  structure 
early  in  1967,  and  already  ducks  are  using  the  flooded 
channels  and  main  water  basin. 

Probably  the  next  improvement  will  be  the  sinking 
new  well  to  feed  the  upper  dike  structure  so  as  to 
e  than  double  the  stabilized  water  capacity. 

In  New  Mexico,  BLM  has  blasted  four  sizable  pot- 
holes in  the  spongy  cienega.  To  supplement  water  seep- 
ing up  from  the  cienega  itself,  two  wells  have  been 
dug  and  fitted  with  pipes  leading  into  each  pothole. 

The  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  is  help- 
ing by  propagating  Mexican  ducks  at  the  Bosque  del 
Apache  National  Wildlife  Refuge  near  Socorro,  N.  Mex. 
A  total  of  24  young  ducklings  was  released  in  the  newly 
created  San  Simon  habitat  in  August  of  1967,  and  more 
were  released  in  the  spring  of  1968. 

The  New  Mexico  Department  of  Game  and  Fish  also 
is  raising  Mexican  ducks  on  private  bird  farms.  Some 
30  birds  were  raised  and  released  by  the  State  in  1966. 

Bill  Huey,  chief  of  game  management  for  the  New 
Mexico  Game  and  Fish  Department,  has  worked  tire- 
lessly to  propagate  the  Mexican  duck  since  1959  when 
he  live-trapped  five  ducklings  in  the  San  Simon  cienega. 
This  was  the  basic  stock  for  all  subsequent  propaga- 
tion efforts. 

The  Arizona  Game  and  Fish  Department  also  is 
lending  assistance  to  this  endangered  native  of  the 
Southwest  by  establishing  no  hunting  in  the  waterfowl 
area. 

he  birds  themselves  are  not  protected  outside  of  the 
Simon   waterfowl   area,   however,   because   biolo- 
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gists  feel  it  would  be  next  to  impossible  for  sportsmen 
to  separate  the  Mexican  species  from  hen  mallards  in 
flight. 

The  Mexican  duck  is  extremely  shy,  which  may  ex- 
plain its  seeming  preference  for  the  mesquite,  cotton- 
wood,  and  salt  cedar  thickets  that  surround  the  lower 
dike  on  the  San  Simon.  During  the  summer  of  1967 
this  was  a  favored  hangout  for  the  bashful  blacktails, 
possibly  because  of  the  tree-line  protection  and  shade 
it  offered  from  the  searing  summer  sun. 

It's  too  early  to  know  whether  or  when  Arizona  and 
New  Mexico  wingshooters  can  count  on  a  huntable 
population  of  these  dark-tailed  quackers.  But  the  350- 
acre  waterfowl  rehabilitation  area  between  the  two 
States,  and  a  new  project  begun  by  BLM  to  restore  the 
bare,  eroded  soil  of  the  San  Simon  valley  to  benefit 
wildlife  and  other  multiple  uses,  are  bright  starts  on 
the  horizon  that  conservationists  hope  will  save  this 
rarest  of  North  American  ducks.  Q 
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In  the  footsteps  of  the  forty-niners 


TRAVEL  A 
WILD  CANYON 


IT  WAS  ONE  of  the  most  exciting  and  forceful  rib- 
bon-cutting ceremonies  in  the  history  of  dedications. 

In  single  file  the  riders  galloped  their  horses  down 
the  mountainside  trail,  raising  dust  and  filling  the 
canyon  with  the  staccato  sound  of  flying  hoofs.  Elton 
Tobiason,  vice  president  of  the  Nevada  County  Horse- 
men, Inc.,  from  Nevada  City,  was  in  the  lead  and  with 
a  whoop  he  galloped  his  horse  through  the  dedication 
ribbon  stretched  high  above  the  trail.  The  South  Yuba 
River  Trail  was  formally  opened  for  public  enjoyment. 

Built  by  the  Folsom  District  of  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management,  the  trail  winds  six  miles  along  the  South 
Fork  of  the  Yuba  River  in  the  foothills  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada  northeast  of  Sacramento,  Calif.  There  it  opens 
up  a  beautiful  stretch  of  the  river  canyon  for  hikers, 
horseback  riders,  fishermen,  hunters,  and  all  others  who 
appreciate  the  outdoors  and  want  to  travel  a  wild 
canyon. 

In  time  the  new  BLM  trail  will  be  part  of  a  more 
extensive  trail  system.  It  already  joins  the  Humbug 
Trail  in  the  Malakoff  State  Historical  Park  trail  system, 
and  later  it  will  be  linked  with  a  trail  into  the  Tahoe 
National  Forest  which  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  plans  to 
build.  The  three  trails,  provided  by  a  working  partner- 
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ship  of  BLM,  the  Forest  Service,  and  the  California 
Department  of  Parks  and  Recreation,  will  provide  about 
20  miles  of  trail  along  the  South  Fork  and  access  for 
recreationists  to  some  25,000  acres  of  unspoiled  coun- 
try. In  the  more  distant  future,  the  Forest  Service  ex- 
pects to  extend  its  trail  along  the  river  farther  into 
mountains. 

The  South  Yuba  River  Trail  begins  about  8  milef 
northeast  of  Nevada  City.  Visitors  from  Nevada  City 
take  State  Highway  49  north  to  the  North  Bloomfield 
County  Road  and  then  follow  the  county  road  past 
Edwards  Crossing  on  the  river  to  the  trailhead  parking 
lot  and  campground. 

Into   Backcountry 

From  there  the  visitor  heads  into  backcountry  on 
foot  or  on  horseback,  and  whatever  his  interest  there 
is  much  to  see  and  do.  This  is  the  country  of  the  forty- 
niners  who  sought  their  fortunes  in  lonely  quests  some- 
times successful,  often  unsuccessful.  But  still  their 
passing  haunts  the  hills:  at  the  beginning  of  the  trail 
is  an  old  hydraulic  mining  site,  the  Grizzly  Hill  dig- 
gings, one  of  several  reminders  of  early  mining  days. 
Youngsters  hiking  the  trail  can  easily  imagine  them- 
selves as  rugged  miners  searching  the  wild  river  coun- 
try, and  even  the  more  sophisticated  adults  undoubtedly 
gain  a  feeling  of  exploring  the  wilderness. 

Beyond   the  Grizzly   Hill   diggings   the   trail   winds 
along  the  north  side  of  the  river  through  forests  of 
ponderosa  pine,  douglas  fir,  and  incense  cedar.  Her 
the  visitor  is  actually  walking  the  rim  of  the  cany 
some  500  vertical  feet  above  the  river,  but  by  the  tii 
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^reaches  the  trail's  footbridge  across  Humbug  Creek 
kill  be  on  the  canyon  floor  at  the  river's  level, 
he  trail  winds  on  from  the  canyon  rim  through  the 
forest  and  then  breaks  out  onto  open  slopes  covered 
with  manzanita  brush  where  the  visitor  is  treated  to  a 
breathtaking  panorama  of  the  river  canyon  and  the 
surrounding  countryside.  Farther  along  the  trail  are 
knobcone  pines  and  the  ancient  remains  of  a  cabin — 
one  that  perhaps  sheltered  a  forty-niner  until  he  made 
his  strike.  Remnants  of  metal  tools  can  still  be  found 
there. 

When  the  trail  traveler  crosses  the  footbridge  over 
Humbug  Creek  he  may  choose  to  follow  the  Humbug 
Trail  up  to  the  famous  Humbug  Tunnel  and  the  Mala- 
koff  diggings.  The  tunnel  was  built  to  help  flush  away 
unwanted  gravel  and  debris  from  the  Malakoff  dig- 
gings, and  the  hydraulic  methods  used  were  miraculous 
achievements  in  the  1860's  and  1870's. 

Across  Humbug  Creek  the  visitor  follows  the  trail 
between  the  jagged  walls  of  the  river  canyon  and  then 
across  a  tree-covered  flat  where  BLM's  Folsom  District 
plans  a  campground.  Shortly  after  the  flat,  the  South 
Yuba  River  Trail  ends  at  the  boundary  of  the  Tahoe 
National  Forest. 


ev, 


Open  Year  Round 

hroughout  its  6-mile  length  the  trail  is  at  middle 
Ivations,  low  enough  to  be  open  most  of  the  time, 
even  in  midwinter.  Little  snow  falls  along  the  trail  and 
less  stays  any  length  of  time,  while  the  State  park  and 
national  forest  lands  at  higher  elevations  are  sometimes 
snowbound.  BLM  lands  along  the  trail  are  important 
winter  range  for  deer,  and  the  winter  hiker  is  almost 
certain  to  jump  a  few. 

In  addition  to  the  scenery  and  the  fresh  air  of  the 
outdoors,  summer  visitors,  especially  those  from  the 
low-elevation  urban  centers  southwest  of  the  Folsom 
District,  are  pleased  to  find  cool  temperatures  and  no 
fog.  And  for  fishermen  and  other  recreationists  who 
want  to  see  as  much  of  the  river  as  they  can,  the  South 
Yuba  River  Trail  has  two  lateral  access  trails  that  lead 
to  the  river  at  points  where  the  main  trail  is  still  high 
above  the  canyon  floor. 

Hikers  and  horsemen  using  the  trail  today  travel 
through  the  wild  country  relatively  easily,  but  before 
the  trail  was  built  the  canyon  was  virtually  inaccessible. 
BLM  engineers  surveying  the  canyon  for  possible  trail 
routes  climbed  rock  walls,  waded  the  river,  crawled 
through  brush,  and  finally  used  a  helicopter  for  an 
overall  look  at  the  rough  country.  As  a  result  of  the 

rveys,  the  most  likely  route  appeared  to  be  up  on  the 
yon  side  with  lateral  trails  to  provide  access  to  the 


river.  Then  a  month  of  tough  work  on  the  ground  was 
required  to  obtain  the  information  needed  to  lay  out 
the  final  route  the  trail  would  take. 

When  actual  trail  building  began  it  was  a  matter  of 
dynamite,  muscle,  and  a  machine  specially  designed  to 
cut  out  a  trail  on  steep  hillsides  such  as  those  flanking 
the  South  Yuba  River.  After  83  working  days  the  trail 
was  completed. 

First   in   California 

Since  the  trail  was  the  first  recreation  trail  to  be 
built  by  BLM  in  California,  a  dedication  ceremony  was 
in  order.  A  date  was  set;  Federal,  State,  and  local  offi- 
cials and  other  guests  were  invited;  a  dedication  site 
was  picked  near  the  beginning  of  the  trail;  and  finally 
the  Boy  Scouts  of  the  Golden  Empire  Council  of  Sacra- 
mento cleaned  the  area  of  debris,  planted  trees,  and 
built  access  trails  and  the  dedication  platform.  All 
that  remained  to  be  done  was  to  hold  the  dedication 


J.  Russel  Penny,  BLM  State  Director  in  California, 
addresses  the  audience  attending  the  dedication. 

ceremony  that  was  climaxed  by  galloping  horses  and 
the  bursting  of  the  traditional  ribbon. 

The  creation  of  the  South  Yuba  River  Trail  took 
imagination  and  much  effort.  It  also  required  the  co- 
operation of  many  people:  State  and  county  officials, 
representatives  of  local  groups,  Forest  Service  and  BLM 
employees.  The  result  was  the  building  of  the  trail,  mak- 
ing the  South  Fork  of  the  Yuba  River  and  its  steep- 
walled  canyon  accessible  to  the  public  and  bringing 
spectators  to  a  spectacular  part  of  the  American 
landscape.  D 
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The  view  from   Fifty   Mile   Mountain. 


The  Secret 
of  Fifty  Mile 
Mountain 

Is  it  lost  treasure? 


Here  Indians  once  ground  corn. 
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SMOKY  MOUNTAIN,  Iron  Top,  Navajo  Mountain, 
the  Circle  Cliffs — these  are  some  of  the  landmarks 
that  may  be  seen  from  Fifty  Mile  Mountain  in  southern 
Utah. 

Their  picturesque  names  originated  with  the  explor- 
ers and  cowboys  of  long  ago.  So,  too,  with  that  of 
Fifty  Mile  Mountain  which  got  that  name  because  it 
is  50  miles  long.  This  is  only  a  local  name,  however, 
for  Fifty  Mile  Mountain  is  identified  officially  on  mans 
as  the  Kaiparowits  Plateau. 

Towering  some  2,500  feet  above  the  adjacent 
calante  Desert  and  4,000  feet  above  the  nearby  Colorado 
River,  the  Kaiparowits   Plateau   dominates  the   area. 
Its  highest  point  is  7,610  feet  above  sea  level. 

The  plateau's  east  face  drops  precipitously  and  is 
known  as  the  Straight  Cliffs.  In  fact,  access  to  the 
plateau  is  very  limited.  There  are  three  pack  trails  up 
the  east  face  and  three  or  four  trails  from  the  west.  The 
one  most  commonly  used  is  called  the  Middle  Trail. 
It  makes  its  way  from  the  Escalante  Desert  up  the  east 
face  about  midway,  as  the  name  implies,  in  the  moun- 
tain's 50-mile  length.  The  route  must  be  traveled  by 
horseback — and  even  on  foot  some  of  the  way — because 
of  the  rocky,  steep  trail.  Camping  gear  and  supplies  are 
carried  on  pack  mule  because  of  his  sure-footedness. 

There  still  are  signs  on  the  mountain  that  it  was 
inhabited  at  one  time  by  Indians:  remains  of  their 
homes  made  of  stone  and  mortar,  stones  where  they 
ground  corn  undoubtedly  grown  in  nearby  Indian 
Gardens,  and  chipped  flint  from  arrowheads  used  for 


By  IVAN  B.  WILLIS 

Civil   Engineer  Technician 

BLM  Kanab  District 

Kanab,  Utah 
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ting  and  battle.  Many  deer  still  roam  the  old  Indian 
ting   grounds   on   the   plateau,   ever   wary    of    the 
ccasional   mountain   lion   that   stalks   his   prey    night 
and  day. 

The  Golden   Image 


they 

ft 
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Fifty  Mile  Mountain  seems  to  have  been  overlooked 
for  several  years  after  the  white  man  settled  southern 
Utah.  The  story  goes  that  in  about  1875  Llewellyn  Har- 
ris, president  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter- 
day  Saints,  was  called  by  Brigham  Young  to  be  a 
missionary  among  the  Navajo  Indians  in  northern  Ari- 
zona. While  on  his  mission,  Mr.  Harris  came  in  contact 
with  an  old  Navajo  who  told  him  about  a  golden  image 
so  large  that  it  took  seven  braves  to  carry  it.  Many  wars 
had  been  fought  for  possession  of  the  image,  and  the 
Hopi  Indians  had  buried  it  to  keep  it  from  the  Navajos. 

The  old  Indian  had  a  tanned  deer  skin  with  a  map 
on  it  of  the  Fifty  Mile  Mountain  area  where  the  image 
supposedly  was  buried.  Mr.  Harris  bought  the  map  and, 
after  completing  his  mission,  returned  to  the  plateau 
with  his  two  sons  and  a  small  band  of  sheep.  The  Har- 
rises used  the  Middle  Trail  to  climb  to  the  top  of  the 
plateau  and  were  the  first  known  white  men  to  reach 
it.  They  had  to  do  extensive  work  on  the  trail  before 
they  could  get  their  camping  supplies  and  a  few  garden 

ds  to  the  top.  They  made  their  way  to  what  is  known 
ndian  Gardens,  planted  their  seeds,  and  set  out  to 
nd  the  golden  image. 

The  story  of  the  image  spread,  and  many  other  soon 
were  hunting  for  the  treasure.  One  man  claimed  he 
found  it  and  took  it  down  to  the  desert,  but  Hopi  Indian 
spirits  carried  it  back  to  the  mountain  during  the  night. 
James  Alvey,  who  still  lives  in  Escalante  at  the  northern 
end  of  the  Kaiparowits  Plateau,  remembers  seeing 
Harris'  map  on  the  tanned  deer  skin.  But  as  far  as  is 
known,  the  mountain  still  holds  the  golden  image  in  its 
secret  hiding  place. 

Philo  Pratt,  another  oldtimer  living  in  Escalante. 
rode  the  mountain  for  23  years  and  helped  build  a  cor- 

".  .  .  as  tall  as  a   man  on  horseback  .   .   ." 


ral  there  for  catching  wild  cattle.  The  trap  to  the  cor- 
ral was  at  the  entrance  to  Moqui  Pasture,  an  area  of 
about  100  acres  surrounded  by  ledges.  There  still  are 
an  estimated  hundred  or  so  wild  cattle  on  the  plateau. 
In  addition,  some  800  cows  are  licensed  by  the  Bureau 
of  Land  Management  to  graze  there  5  months  of  each 
year. 

Flower  Garden 

Mr.  Pratt  recalls  that  years  ago  Fifty  Mile  Mountain 
was  a  flower  garden  in  the  spring.  He  said  the  grass  was 
taller  than  sagebrush  and  that  1.000  fat  cows  and  1,800 
sheep  spent  most  of  the  year  grazing  there.  The  flowers 
have  been  replaced  by  annual  weeds  and  the  grass  has 
given  way  to  sagebrush  as  tall  in  places  as  a  man  on 
horseback.  BLM  technicians  believe  as  much  as  20.000 
acres  of  sagebrush  on  the  plateau  could  be  replaced  by 
grass,  with  proper  management. 

The  mountain's  aspen  groves  are  still  there  but  are 
threatened  in  some  places  by  erosion.  Water  isn't  too 
plentiful,  but  many  springs  on  the  plateau  could  be 
developed  to  supply  all  the  good  water  needed  for  all 
foreseeable  uses. 

The  cowboys  and  sheepherders  of  bygone  days  gave 
many  of  the  spots  on  Fifty  Mile  Mountain  names  such 
as  Pleasant  Grove — an  aspen  and  maple  grove  with  a 
nice  spring  coming  from  the  sandstone  ledges.  Every- 
one who  knows  of  its  location  goes  by  for  a  nice  cool 
drink.  And  there's  the  canyon  known  as  Harvey's  Fear 
because  a  man  named  Harvey  Watts,  with  some  other 
men.  was  trying  to  drive  wild  cows  up  a  dangerous 
manmade  trail  when  one  suddenly  turned  and  pushed 
Harvey's  horse  over  the  edge.  Harvey  hung  desperately 
to  a  small  bush  until  his  companions  could  rescue  him. 

Fifty  Mile  Mountain — or.  if  you  prefer,  the  Kai- 
parowits Plateau — with  its  descriptive  names  and  ro- 
mantic places  is  destined  to  serve  its  public  owners  in 
many  ways  in  the  years  to  come. 

Perhaps  that  is  the  secret  treasure  of  Fifty  Mile 
Mountain.  Q 

Trails  on  Fifty  Mile  Mountain  are  rugged, 
even  for  the  sure-footed  burro. 
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BIGHORN  SHEEP  are  returning  in  substantial 
numbers  to  Owyhee  County,  Idaho,  after  an 
absence  of  half  a  century. 

Although  they  once  roamed  over  the  plateau  country 
of  southwestern  Idaho  in  substantial  numbers,  bighorn 
herds  were  decimated  early  in  this  century  by  unregu- 
lated hunting  and  by  diseases  introduced  by  domestic 
livestock.  Before  their  return,  the  only  proof  that  big- 
horns had  ranged  the  country  had  been  images  carved 
by  Indians  on  canyon  walls,  occasional  skulls  or  horns 
found  bleaching  in  the  sun,  and  the  memories  of  a  few 
oldtimers. 

Cooperation  between  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment and  the  Fish  and  Game  Departments  of  Idaho 
and  of  British  Columbia  has  brought  the  bighorns  back. 
In  1963,  the  first  19  California  bighorn  sheep  {Ovis 
canadensis  calijorniana)  were  released  by  the  Depart- 
ment on  public  domain  land  in  the  rugged  canyon 
breaks  of  the  Owyhee  River's  East  Fork. 

The  bighorns  were  brought  from  the  breaks  of  the 
Chilcotin  River  near  Williams  Lake,  British  Columbia, 
where  they  had  been  herded  into  a  trap.  A  specially 
fitted  truck,  borrowed  from  the  Montana  Fish  and 
Game  Department,  hauled  the  sheep  to  Owyhee  County. 

To  supplement  the  1963  release  of  the  19  rams  and 
ewes,  another  nine  were  released  in  1965  and  10  in 
1966  for  a  total  of  38.  The  bighorns  seem  to  like  their 
rimrock  environment  and  are  increasing:  a  June  1967, 
aerial  survey  showed  12  lambs. 

The  bleakness  of  the  semidesert  Owyhee  country 
might  lead  the  casual  observer  to  think  of  it  as  only 
empty  land  with  sagebrush  and  occasional  jackrabbits 


and  rattlesnakes.  In  reality,  the  4,000-  to  6,000 
plateaus  of  the  area,  severely  cut  by  deep  canyons, 
vide  homes  for  a  variety  of  wildlife.  Antelope  and  floe 
of  sagegrouse  are  dependent  on  the  vast  expanses  of 
sagebrush  and  the  intermingled  meadows  for  food,  and 
golden  eagles,  prairie  falcons,  waterfowl,  chukar  par- 
tridge, and  quail  live  in  the  canyons  and  rimrock  areas. 
Mule  deer,  common  in  the  mountainous  and  foothill 
areas,  also  inhabit  the  deep  and  almost  inaccessible 
canyons. 

The  California  bighorns  are  the  best  suited  of  the 
various  bighorn  subspecies  to  make  their  home  in  this 
rugged  land.  They  range  along  the  arid  canyons, 
adjacent  rimrocks  and  plateaus,  and  even  out  into  the 
sagebrush  and  bunchgrass.  They  retreat  to  the  canyons 
for  protection  and  water. 

In  October  1967,  after  the  apparent  success  of  this 
bighorn  experiment,  12  more  sheep  from  British 
Columbia  were  released  in  the  canyons  of  Jacks  Creek 
about  40  miles  northeast  of  the  initial  release  area. 
These  bighorns  have  stayed  in  the  area,  and  it,  too, 
seems  to  be  a  suitable  habitat  for  them.  This  and  other 
possible  release  sites  were  determined  by  an  inventory 
of  potential  sheep  habitat  areas  made  by  Idaho  Fish 
and  Game  Department  and  BLM  personnel. 

The  success  of  the  bighorns  in  adapting  to  t 
new  homes  takes  on  added  importance  in  the  ligh 
the  Interior  Department's  classification  of  the  Cali 
nia  bighorn  as  a  rare  species  in  its  list  of  "Rare  and 
Endangered  Fish  and  Wildlife  of  the  United  States." 
Bringing  the  bighorns  back  to  the  Owyhee  helps  to 
preserve  the  species,  restores  a  valuable  part  of  the 
area's  heritage,  and  demonstrates  the  versatility  of  the 
public  domain  in  maintaining  the  natural  resources 
of  the  Nation.  □ 


By  EDWARD  E.  TILZEY 

Wildlife  Management  Biologist 
BLM  District  Office,  Boise.  Idaho 
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A  new  home  for  a  rare  species 
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thor  Tilzey  and   petroglyphs  in   Camas  Creek  Canyon,   These   Indian  drawings  include   bighorn   sheep   heads  and   bear  tracks. 
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Proud  of  Their  Landscape 

Las  Cruces  citizens  work  for  a  cleaner  outdoors 


CITIZENS  IN  THE  Las  Cruces,  N.  Mex.,  area  are 
so  interested  in  helping  clean  up  the  public  lands 
nearby  that  BLM's  District  Office  keeps  a  waiting  list 
of  those  willing  to  help. 

When  a  community  takes  this  much  pride  in  its  pub- 
lic lands,  the  result  is  a  litter-free  outdoors  for  people 
to  enjoy.  Local  youth  groups  have  been  especially  active 
in  maintaining  the  natural  beauty  of  the  one-half  mil- 
lion acre  district. 

Members  of  the  Las  Cruces  High  School  Key  Club, 
the  local  Boys'  Club,  and  Boy  Scout  units  have  recently 
taken  part  in  seven  cleanup  jobs.  More  than  5  tons  of 
trash,  cans,  and  bottles  were  removed  from  three  popu- 
lar undeveloped  recreation  sites.  For  their  efforts,  BLM 
has  given  each  group  a  token  sum  of  money  to  be  used 
for  outdoor  projects.  But  all  the  awards  are  not  mone- 
tary; besides  a  cleaner  and  more  beautiful  outdoors, 
the  Scouts  are  discovering  that  the  public  lands  offer 
many  unusual  sights  and  attractions. 

One  "find"  of  special  interest  to  the  Scouts,  as  well 

By  JOHN  GUMERT 

BLM  Area  Manager 
Las  Cruces,  N.  Mex. 


as  local  history  buffs,  was  the  ruins  of  pre-Civil  War 
Fort  Cummings,  built  to  provide  protection  for  trav- 
elers along  the  Butterfield  Trail  and  to  serve  as  an  out- 
post for  forays  against  the  Apaches  farther  West.  The 
stage  trail  ran  east  and  west  from  this  station  between 
El  Paso,  Tex.,  and  points  in  California.  Once  the  largest 
walled  fort  west  of  the  Mississippi,  Fort  Cummings  was 
abandoned  in  1873.  Today  only  crumbling  adobe  walls 
remain,  and  the  outline  of  several  walls  and  various 
rooms  are  still  visible.  With  a  little  imagination,  how- 
ever, it  is  possible  to  visualize  Fort  Cummings  as  it  was 
in  its  more  glorious  days. 

Enthusiasm  among  the  youthful  cleanup  crews  of 
Las  Cruces  is  high,  and  they  derive  a  personal  sati^ 
faction  from  the  work.  Besides  doing  a  public  servjl 
they  learn  about  resource  management  and  gain  resp' 
for  outdoor  manners.  Many  of  the  boys  had  not  known 
about  good  camping  spots  in  the  foothills  of  the  Dona 
Anas  and  the  Organ  Mountains  until  they  participated 
in  the  cleanup  projects. 

Booming  population  growth  in  southern  New  Mexico 
is  increasing  demands  on  BLM  recreation  sites.  But 
with  the  help  of  the  good  citizens  of  the  Las  Cruces  area, 
these  sites  will  be  kept  clean  and  beautiful  for  the  en- 
joyment of  all  visitors  to  the  public  lands.  Q 
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The  following  news  notes,  compiled  by  the  Public 
Land  Law  Review  Commission,  report  the  progress 
to  date  of  the  Commission's  work. 
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Commission  To  Hold  Tucson  Meeting 

The  Commission  will  meet  with  its  advisory  council 
and  Governors'  representatives  in  Tucson,  Ariz.,  on 
November  8,  9,  and  10.  The  officials  will  tour  public 
land  areas  of  Arizona  following  the  meeting. 

Purpose  of  the  meeting  is  to  discuss  study  reports 
relating  to  "Revenue  Sharing  and  Payments  In-Lieu 
Taxes"  and  "Withdrawals  and  Reservations." 
he  meeting  will  be  open  to  the  press  and  to  the 
ic. 

Land   Law  Digest  Published 


A  "Digest  of  Public  Land  Laws,"  the  Commission's 
first  published  report,  is  now  available  from  the  Super- 
intendent of  Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Of- 
fice, Washington,  D.C.  20402.  The  book,  containing 
laws  dating  back  to  1792,  includes  a  chronological 
summary  of  2,669  items  comprising  3,700  separate 
public  land  statutes  which  are  still  in  effect,  and  a  list- 
ing of  375  statutes  that  have  been  repealed.  It  also 
includes  a  detailed,  cross  referenced  index  covering  190 
pages  as  an  aid  to  the  researcher.  Price  is  $6.50  per 


copy. 


New  Study  Contracts 
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Studies  placed  under  contract  recently  by  the  Com- 
mission include: 

Timber. — A  study  of  timber  policies  on  the  public 
lands.  Contractor  is  George  Banzhaf  &  Co.  of  Milwau- 
kee, Wis.  Report  is  due  March  31,  1969,  at  a  price  not 
to  exceed  $199,400.  Staff  project  officer  is  Perry 
Hagenstein. 

Nonfuel  Minerals. — A  study  of  nonfuel  mineral  re- 
rces  and  industries  on  the  public  lands.  Contract 
rded  to  University  of  Arizona  at  a  price  not  to  ex- 


ceed $156,950.  Report  is  due  March  31,  1969.  Staff 
project  officer  is  Frank  H.  Skelding. 

Legal  Study  of  Intensive  Agriculture.-^Contracied  to 
the  law  firm  of  Kronick,  Moskovitz  &  Vanderlaan  of 
Sacramento,  Calif.  This  will  be  completed  by  January 
31,  1969,  at  a  price  not  to  exceed  $49,000.  Staff  project 
officer  is  Joe  W.  Ingram. 

Use  of  Agricultural  Resources  on  Public  Lands. — 
This  study  is  concerned  with  the  existing  and  potential 
use  of  public  lands  for  intensive  agriculture  and  the 
implications  of  farm  technology  on  these  existing  and 
potential  uses.  Contract  awarded  to  South  Dakota  State 
University.  Study  is  to  be  completed  by  March  31, 
1969,  at  a  price  not  to  exceed  $93,562. 

Impact  of  Public  Lands  on  Selected  Regional  Eco- 
nomies.— An  intensive  review  of  economic  impact  of 
public  lands  in  the  State  of  Washington  and  that  por- 
tion of  the  Upper  Colorado  Basin  encompassing  the 
southwestern  part  of  Wyoming,  eastern  Utah,  western 
Colorado,  and  northeastern  New  Mexico.  Contractor  is 
Consulting  Services  Corp.  of  Seattle.  Wash.,  which  has 
agreed  to  complete  the  report  by  March  31,  1969,  at  a 
cost  not  to  exceed  $87,900.  Dr.  Don  A.  Seastone  will 
be  staff  project  officer  for  the  resource  portion  of  the 
agriculture  study  and  the  economic  impact  study. 

Personnel  Appointments 

The  following  recently  have  joined  the  Commission's 
professional  staff:  Dr.  Eugene  E.  Hughes,  Robert  J. 
Lavell,  Andrew  C.  Mayer,  Valentine  Payne,  Thomas  R. 
Waggener,  and  Melvin  L.  Yuhas,  resource  specialists; 
Arthur  B.  Meyer,  editor;  and  Dorothy  M.  McDonnell, 
assistant  editor.  Miss  McDonnell  and  Mr.  Payne  are 
former  BLM  employees. 
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[?UBLIC   SALE  BULLETIN   BOARD 


This  is  a  compilation  of  the  most  up-to-date  information  possible  on  up-coming  sales  of 
public  lands  by  kind  offices  of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management.  For  details  of  land 
descriptions,  prices,  and  other  information  pertinent  to  sales,  you  must  write  the  indi- 
vidual land  office  concerned.  In  most  cases,  there  are  adjoining  landowners  who  have 
statutory  preference  rights  and  may  wish  to  exercise  them  to  buy  the  land.  Sales  notices 
will  point  out,  insofar  as  possible,  problems  relating  to  (!)  access,  (2)  adjoining  owner 
preference  rights,  (3)  small-tract  sales  limitation  of  one  per  customer,  and  other  perti- 
nent information.  When  possible,  all  sales  are  scheduled  far  enough  in  advance  so 
ample  notice  can  be  given  in  Our  Public  Lands.  Sales  listed  can  be  canceled  on  short 
notice  for  administrative  and  technical  reasons.  A  listing  of  BLM  land  offices  with  ad- 
dresses is  found  on  the  opposite  page. 


Key:  A,  acre;  app,  appraised;  est  val,  estimated  value; 
Cty,  County;  veg,  vegetative;  pot,  potential;  pub,  pub- 
lication cost ;  elec,  electricity ;  tel,  telephone. 

ARIZONA 

72.04  A,  about  i/^  mile  west  of  Mayor,  Yavapai  Cty.  Access 
by  an  ungraded,  abondoned  roadbed  of  the  Santa  Fe  Railroad. 
Relatively  flat;  manzanita,  catclaw,  and  prickly  pear.  Eleva- 
tion approximately  4,500  feet.  App  $16,200  plus  pub,  $66.50. 

40  A,  about  1  mile  southwest  of  Humboldt  and  about  19 
miles  east-southeast  of  Prescott.  Access  by  ranch  road  from 
Black  Canyon  Highway  (State  Highway  #69)  by  any  type 
of  vehicle.  Nonagricultural,  nontimbered  grassland;  scattered 
juniper  and  oak  brush.  Average  annual  rainfall  13  inches;  ele- 
vation 4,600  feet.  Elec  and  tel  available.  Domestic  water  could 
be  obtained  by  drilling  a  well.  App  $8,000  plus  pub,  $56.20 

160  A,  about  12  miles  west  of  Tombstone,  Cochise  Cty.  Ac- 
cess by  a  ranch  road  from  State  Highway  82  across  private  land 
to  within  V2  mile  of  the  tract  and  then  by  four-wheel  drive 
vehicle.  Elevation  approximately  4,100  feet.  Nearest  elec  power- 
line  approximately  IV2  miles  south  along  Highway  82.  App 
$7,200  plus  pub,  $30.61. 

2  tracts,  not  joined,  approximately  3V2  miles  south  of  Sierra 
Vista  and  18  miles  southwest  of  Tombstone.  Fort  Huachuca 
Military  Reservation  on  western  boundaries.  No  access.  Flat  to 
gently  rolling;  elevation  approximately  4,600  feet.  No  utilities 
available.  26.05  A  app  $7,550  plus  pub,  $25.20,  and  11.58  A 
app  $3,3.50  plus  pub,  $25.20. 


CALIFORNIA 

38.4  A,  near  old  Ager  Townsite,  Siskiyou  Cty.  Limited  ac- 
cess. Shallow  adobe  soil  with  stone  outcroppings  and  scattered 
loose  rock;  some  grass;  no  water.  App  $2,900. 

40  A,  near  old  Ager  townsite,  Siskiyou  Cty.  No  legal  access. 
Shallow  adobe  soil;  heavy  mantle  of  loose  rock;  heavy  stand 
of  Juniper  trees;  no  water.  App  $2,800. 

110  tracts  located  in  8  different  areas  of  San  Bernardino  Cty 
available  every  Wednesday  in  the  Riverside  Land  Office. 
Query  for  details. 


IDAHO 

40  A,  about  10  miles  northwest  of  Moreland.  Access  by  Cty 
road  on  east  side.  Mainly  rocky;  limited  value  for  grazing. 
About  6  A  have  been  cultivated  and  irriaated.  Oil  and  gas 
reserved  to  the  U.S.  App  $740  plus  pub  $1.20. 

40  A,  about  10  miles  northwest  of  Moreland.  Access  by  Cty 
road  Vi  mile  west  of  tract.  Undulating  with  scattered  rock 
outcrops.  Limited  potential  for  agriculture  in  conjunction  with 
adjoining  private  land  :  main  value  grazing.  Oil  and  gas  reserved 
to  the  U.S.  App  $520  plus  pub  .Sl.^O. 

80  A,  about  10  miles  northwest  of  Moreland.  Within  Vi 
of  above  tract.  Access  by  Cty  road  V4  mile  west  of  tract.  UrJ 
lating  with  scattered  rock  outcrops.  Sagebrush  and  grass;  main 
value  grazing.  Some  potential  for  farming  in  conjunction  with 
adjoining  private  land.  Oil  and  gas  reserved  to  the  U.S.  App 
•S  1,040  plus  pub  .S2.40. 

120  A,  lOVi  miles  northwest  of  Moreland.  Access  to  northeast 
corner  by  range  road.  Undulating  surface;  sagebrush  and  grass. 
Suitable  for  grazing.  Oil  and  gas  reserved  to  the  U.S.  App  $1,320 
plus  pub  $3.60. 

160  A,  8  miles  northwest  of  Moreland  and  l'/2  miles  south 
of  U.S.  Highway  26.  Access  by  Cty  road  Yn  mile  to  the  east. 
Undulating  surface  with  considerable  rock.  Silt  loam  is  shal- 
low and  rocky.  Suitable  for  grazing.  Fence  along  most  of  north 
boundary  and  part  of  west  boundary.  Oil  and  gas  reserved 
to  the  U.S.  App  $1,760  plus  pub  $4.80. 

40  A,  about  10  miles  northwest  of  Minidoka,  Minidoka  Cty. 
Good  access  by  Cty  roads  along  east  and  south  boundaries. 
Undulating  surface;  some  natural  drainage  and  scattered 
float  rock.  Sandy  silt-loam  has  fair  suitability  for  fanning 
if  irrigated.  Cheatgrass  and  forbs.  Oil  and  gas  reserved  to  the 
U.S.  App  $2,000  plus  pub  $56.71. 

354.41  A,  in  the  Pahsimeroi  River  Valley  about  8  miles  south- 
east of  May  and  3  miles  northwest  of  Patterson,  Lemhi  Cty. 
Excellent  access  via  a  paved  State-Cty  highway  crossing  a  por- 
tion of  the  tract.  Approximately  10  A  in  irrigated  pasture. 
Remaining  soil  is  a  medium  depth  gravelly  loam  not  suited 
for  agriculture.  Rolling  with  moderately  to  fairly  steep  slopes. 
Sagebrush,  cactus,  and  bunchgrass.  Elevation  6,000  to  6,200 
feet.  Land  subject  to  rights-of-way  for  pipeline,  telephone  I 
and  highway.  App  $3,544  plus  pub  $71.82. 
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0  A,  on  Bohannon  Creek  in  the  lower  Lemhi  Valley  about  10 
iS  east  of  Salmon,  Lemhi  Cty.  Access  by  Cty  road  about  '/a 
to  the  west.  Approximately  25  A  now  used  to  produce  hay 
and  fjrain.  Remaining  land  dredge  tailings  and  unusable  creek 
banks.  Except  for  dredge  tailings  and  creek  banks,  flat  with 
good  soil.  Elevation  about  4,960  feet.  Private  land  completely 
surrounds  the  tract.  Right-of-way  for  a  transmission  line  will 
be  reserved.  Oil  and  gas  reserved  to  the  U.S.  App  15,125  plus 
pub  $63.72. 

160  A,  about  13  miles  west  of  Idaho  Falls,  Bonneville  Cty. 
Access  by  improved  road  1  mile  east  of  tract  and  unimproved 
road  across  tract.  About  100  A  are  suitable  for  agricultural 
development  with  sprinkler  irrigation.  Remaining  land  rough 
and  steep  with  some  suitability  for  grazing.  No  water  on  land; 
2  producing  wells  on  private  land  within  Yo  mile  of  tract.  Com- 
pletely surrounded  by  private  tracts.  Right-of-way  reserved 
for  power  line  crossing  land.  Oil  and  gas  reserved  to  the  U.S. 
App  $4,850  plus  pub  $52.80. 

MONTANA 

80  A,  approximately  45  miles  north  of  Circle,  northeastern 
McCone  Cty.  Access  from  a  cty  gravel  road.  Grazing  land,  from 
rolling  to  steeply  rolling.  No  improvements.  App  SI, 720  plus 
pub  $99. 

2  tracts,  147.37  A  app  $3,020  plus  pub  $6.22  and  319.66  A 
app  $6,550  plus  pub  $6.22.  Approximately  12  miles  southeast  of 
Ashland,  Powder  River  Cty.  Moderately  rolling;  stand  of  native 
grasses  and  shrubs.  No  improvements;  no  stockwater  available; 
unsuitable   for   farming.    Best   use    grazing. 

329.7  A,  22  air  miles  southwest  of  Miles  City,  Rosebud 
.  Access  by  poor,  private  ranch  trails.  Rough  topography; 
itable  for  farming.  Best  used  for  grazing.  No  stockwater 
ract.  App  $4,945. 

12  tracts,  each  from  80  to  640  A,  3,508  A  in  all,  approximately 
12  miles  west  of  Miles  City,  Custer  and  Rosebud  counties;  in 
South  Fork  of  Sunday  Creek  drainage.  Scattered  within  an 
established  ranch  unit.  Only  one  tract  has  public  access;  others 
reached  by  ranch  trails  or  without  access.  Barren  clay  buttes 
and  breaks;  grassland  with  low  shrubs.  Some  tracts  are  fenced. 
No  stockwater  on  tracts.  App  from  $8  to  $15  per  A. 

5  tracts,  from  40  to  240  A,  isolated,  approximately  55  air  miles 
east  southeast  of  Miles  City,  Montana.  Access  by  ranch  trails 
across  adjoining  private  lands.  Rolling  to  rough  grazing  land. 
No  improvements.  App  from  $760  to  $2,650. 

12  tracts,  from  37.28  to  80  A,  Perkins  Cty  in  northwestern 
South  Dakota.  Access  by  two-wheel  drive  pickup  truck.  Gently 
to  steeply  rolling.  Sandy  to  silt  loams  and  heavy  clays.  No 
stockwater  available  on  six  tracts,  and  undependable  water 
supply  on  other  six.  No  improvements.  App  $18  to  $21  per  A. 

80  A,  7  miles  west  of  Wall,  South  Dakota,  Pennington  Cty. 
Access  by  foot  over  private  land.  Rough  broken  topography, 
not  suitable  for  farming.  Presently  used  for  grazing.  App  $2,120 
plus  pub,  $73.60. 

NEW  MEXICO 

3  tracts,  from  160  to  240  A,  12  to  15  miles  south  of  Deming. 
Level  with  sandy  loam  soil;  suitable  for  residential  use.  Elec 
and  tel  available.  App  $50  to  $55  per  A. 

138.46A,  5  miles  west  of  Farmington  beyond  area  of  urban 
land  values.  Elevation  5,440  feet;  rolling  to  gently  sloping  with 
stantial   sheet   and   rill   erosion.   Utility    lines   cross   general 
;  ground  water  uncertain.  App  $2,075. 


2  tracts,  80  and  200  A,  6  miles  south  of  Gage  and  20  miles 
southwest  of  Deming.  Nearly  level  grazing  land.  Elec.  App  $17 
per  A. 

40  A,  approximately  15  miles  northwest  of  Fairview,  west 
central  Major  Cty.  Rough  and  broken  grazing  land  Vi  mile  from 
public  road.  No  utilities.  App  $1,000. 

40  A,  2  miles  north  of  Farmington.  Rolling  grazing  land. 
Power  and  gas  lines  in  area.  App  $2,100. 

2  tracts,  15  A  app  $750  and  5  A  app  $250,  1  mile  east 
of  Farmington.  Flat  to  rolling;  200  foot  perpendicular  cliff. 
Utilities  available. 

200  A,  2  miles  southwest  of  Aztec.  Gently  sloping  tn  rough 
and  hilly  grazing  land.  Utility  lines  cross  the  area.  App  $3,000. 

3  tracts,  40  A  each,  approximately  60  miles  northwest  of 
Tucumcari  and  55  miles  southeast  of  Las  Vegas,  New  Mexico, 
near  the  village  of  Variadero.  Rolling  pinon-juniper  woodland 
and  grazing  land.  One  tract  has  frontage  on  paved  State  High- 
way 104 ;  others  are  Vi  mile  from  public  access.  Elec  along 
State  Highway  104.  App  $600  each. 

1200  A,  northeast  corner  of  Luna  Cty.  Grazing  land;  no 
utilities  available.  App  $21,600. 

NEVADA 

80  A,  11  miles  north  of  Orovada  in  Quinn  River  Valley,  Hum- 
boldt Cty.  Legal  access  from  U.S.  Highway  95  via  cty  road. 
Level  with  perennial  grass.  Elec  and  tel.  Permit  for  irrigation 
well  not  available;  cty  zoning  for  open  use;  best  suited  for 
ranch  and  agriculture.  App  $1,560  plus  pub. 

10  A,  70  miles  northwest  of  Winnemucca,  Kings  River  Valley, 
Humboldt  Cty.  Legal  access  via  Cty  road;  elec;  suitable  for 
agriculture;  open  use  zoning.  App  $620  plus  pub. 
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Portland,  Oreg.    97232 
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WYOMING  (Nebr.,  Kans.) : 

Boise,  Idaho    83701 

2120  Capitol  Ave. 

MONTANA: 

Cheyenne,  Wyo.    82001 

(N.  Dak.,  S.  Dak.): 

ALL  OTHER  STATES: 

Federal  Bldg. 

Robin  Bldg. 
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endangered 
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MAN ...  AN  ENDANGERED  SPECIES?  The  latest  conservation 
yearbook  from  the  Department  of  the  Interior  takes  a  look 
at  the  ages-old  battle  between  man  and  his  environment.  It 
considers  the  signs  which  indicate  that  both  sides  may  be  los- 
ing. In  this  book,  the  series  embarks  on  a  new  theme — is  man 
polluting,  overcrowding,  plundering  and  reshaping  his  own 
habitat  into  an  environmental  trap?  This  Yearbook,  like  its 
forerunners,  is  addressed  to  concerned  citizens  who  seek  to 
turn  the  environmental  tide  in  favor  of  both  man  and  Nature. 

1 .    MAN  ...  AN  ENDANGERED  SPECIES?  Conservation  Yearbook  #4 

100  pages,  fully  illustrated  with  75  photos — 55  in  natural 
color.  Catalog  No.  I  1.95:4     $1.50  a  copy. 


i 


America's  rich  natural  resource  heritage  is  the  subject  of  this  continuing  story  of  conservation. 


2.  THE  THIRD  WAVE  Conservation  Yearbook  No.  3 

The  title  is  based  on  the  historic  third  phase  of  con- 
servation— the  ecologic  approach — or  hovi'  all  aspects 
of  our  environment  interrelate  and  affect  us.  128 
pages,  175  photos,  118  in  full  color.  Catalog  No.  I  1.95  :3 
$2.00  a  copy. 

3.  THE  POPULATION  CHALLENGE  Conservation  Yearbook 
No.  2 

This  outstanding  publication  examines  the  crucial  deci- 
sions that  must  be  made  if  we  are  to  meet  the  challenge 


of  our  rapidly  growing  population  and  maintain  a 
livable  environment  in  years  to  come.  80  pages,  85  pho- 
tos, 38  in  full  color.  Catalog  No.  I  1.95  :966  $1.25 
a  copy. 

4.  QUEST  FOR  QUALITY  Conservation  Yearbook  No.  1 
The  widely  acclaimed  pioneer  publication  in  the 
Interior  Department's  Conservation  Yearbook  series 
presents  the  resource  dilemmas  facing  a  nation  deter- 
mined to  preserve  and  improve  a  quality  environment. 
96  pages,  209  photos,  72  in  full  color.  Catalog  No.  I 
1.2  :Q3       $1.00    a  copy. 
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